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A Last Word from the Commissioner 


It is not to celebrate the inauguration of our new Governor that his portrait 
is put on this page. It is to call the attention of the teachers of the State to the 
fact that he is a graduate of one of our state normal schools, that he has taught 
a rural school (our greatest state educational problem at present), that he was 
principal of a village school, and that he was then a school commissioner. We 
have not, therefore, a Governor, “ who can not be touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities.” He has a background of experience that will enable him, 
with the report of the Rural School Committee of Twenty-one before him and the 
Legislature, to make a lasting, monumental contribution to the cause of educa- 
tion in this State. It is gratifying to have specific assurance of his sympathy 
with the maintenance of the higher level of salaries established last year. 























The fact that Doctor Gilbert (who is familiarly known as “ Judge,” as 
was Doctor Draper) assumes the office of Acting Commissioner and President 
of The University of the State of New York, both increases and diminishes my 
regret in going: increases it because we have worked together as one man; 
diminishes it because I give over all I have had into his hands with utmost 
confidence in his ability, integrity and judgment. His share in the work of the 
Department has been larger than the public has known and it is wholesome 
for the State that such unassuming yet forceful and effective service can have 
its deserved recognition. I do not need to commend him to the school officials | 
of the State. He has already their confidence and esteem. 


Rising from finishing the writing of my brief inaugural address on the last 
night of 1913, I saw the New Year, 1914, come in as I looked from the Regents 
Room down the colonnade of the State Education Building here pictured,— 
the most impressive colonnade in this country, so far as I know. From that | 
night I have been accustomed to think of it as a “ corridor of time, ” for Time’s 
measurers, the sun and the stars, have walked there. The lights and shadows | 
of seven years of days and nights have paced with accurate and slow-moving | 
steps this august portico. But in the opposite direction from that in which | 
the shadows of time have moved, there has passed another procession,—a | 
procession of nearly two millions of children of school age in this State (such 
as are pictured on the tablet in memory of Doctor Draper), and of youth and | 
young men and women in higher schools and colleges and universities, some, 
and among them the most heroic, appearing only by night and some no longer | 
young, struggling to learn a new language and the ways of a new land. It is | 
the procession of those traveling toward the State of Tomorrow. It is a hopeful | 
procession only as time gives something of real qualitative value in return for | 
what it takes away from the quantitative “expectancy” of life which each | 
Governor Nathan L. Miller one has. The State along the corridor of whose concern these pupils of all 
ages pass by day and night, has the self-imposed, self-defensive obligation to 
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Acting Commissioner of Education Frank B. Gilbert 


The Very Foundation of All Education 


A stray, coverless copy of the | of the teacher, in order to prevent 
“‘ New York Teacher,” of September | €xcess of exercise or any injury from 


A New Chapter in the Rural School Story see that this exchange, this transmutation, shall be made profitable to them. 


Nothing else can be quite so much worth while to the State, as this service. 
In 1915 I addressed a letter to the | less than a reasonable school group And the teachers of the State have been, are and will be its chief agents and 
Legislature, calling renewed atten-| should not be permitted to continue Officers of this transmutation. 


i iolent action.” 
tion to the inequalities first in the | except under unusual or exceptional In the reports of the Department, which of necessity appear long after | 1858, was thrown up on my desk a) V!0 = 
educational onion and second in| circumstances. the facts they record, the child is an educational statistic, as in health reports | few days ago as a bit of educational| _If only the training of all our teach- 
flotsam. In it I found an anonymous | ¢rs could have included preparation 


e school tax for the more than ten - , . he or she is a vital statistic; but it is constantly to be remembered that every | : : 
+ ahinoe school districts under the a — one of these millions of children, represented sometimes by a fraction or a | general article on “ Training,” which for “ physical — ce we should 
old district system. These inequali- | j, not a 2 Be vee F thie fect cheno percentage, or a generalizing paragraph, is after all an integer and unlike every | gives further confirmation to my feel- | 20t have been a er me brome ond 
ties had prospect of some equitable +. fui e sashete d a community | other integer of these millions, and has to be touched individually by the “ trans- | ing that in all these years I have pro- during the last few years . employ- 
repair under the township law, but youig ao ein > aahe Gh ol muters ” if Time is to work its beneficent exchange. It is for this reason that | posed nothing new,—a feeling which | ™& 4 staff of special teac " hg Pa 
that prospect did not long cheer those | },,,. or wenil hore ont eed tn | of the Department find our greatest service in trying to help the teacher, | has been induced by several recent ito the country a to help r 
who hoped for improvement. Then and bl = i. Stain ante professionally, physically and spiritually, and especially those who have greatest | experiences. For example, I preached thousands of teachers w nd or a 
came some actual relief last year | s:5,ments to schools of this type Ppo | need—those who work alone in the one-room schools of the State. This | the gospel of training for leisure as such training. oe y; . ser- 
through the increased quotas on the atin ; ‘ | Bulletin has had this as its chief motive and I hope the help it has actually | well as for labor, for some time, only vice need be only ey rd it 
part of the State but, while the burden “The minimum salary in the rural | given has justified its visits, though at longer intervals as the expense has in- | to find that Aristotle had anticipated Will not be long before all teachers 
upon the poorer districts is somewhat Communities is $800 on the basis | creased. I come most regretfully to the last one to which I can contribute as | me in this view by two thousand years | will be os ane to — the ——— _ 
lightened by this larger state aid, | Of 4 40-week school year. ~Often=- | Commissioner. and iiwre. Again I have been for) tion a — at “the a ounda- 
the increased quota has after all done times the compensation exceeds this | Exactly seven years after I saw the first of these years come in, I saw the severa) years advocating a system of tion of all e = pe ate is anony- 
little more, generally, than to meet minimum amount. What was the | last of them go out by way of this same colonnade, and with a regret surpassed | universal training, which should not mous writer said over fifty years ago. 
the mandatory increase in the teach- instructional cost per pupil in the | only by the joy I have had in the association through these seven years with 
} 
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be interpreted as narrow military ie 8 3 
er’s salary and that, in turn, has fifteen schools with an average daily | those whose service to the State is preeminent—its teachers. training, tracing it no farther back 
hardly covered the increased cost attendance of one? If the salary Joun H. Frinutey | than an essay by the philosopher 


William James, only to discover a , aes 
few weeks ago in a book at least a| Physical Training Program 


century old, a fable, several hundred The references in the Governor's 
years old, cre gel geltd message to expenditures for educa- 
que way tional oses relate specifically to 

the plan which I had suggested. | sp. saciaal training Pa. sos Mag 
Then, I prepared an address a few | jzation programs. As to the former, 
months ago in which I saw the suf-| we qo not understand that the Gov- 
| fering world as Job, only to learn that grnor insists that the compulsory 
H. G. Wells had made the same features of the physical training law 
| Visualization before me. So, I have | chouid be eliminated. In other words, 
also found that the plan of statewide | jt is not proposed, as we understand 
physical training and health educa-| it that physical training instruction 
tion which I urged some years a0 should be dropped from our courses 

(in lieu of a proposed system of mili-' o¢ instruction in the elementary and 

tary training in the schools) has been| secondary schools in cities and vil- 

anticipated, in theory at least, in this| jases, The real difficulty has been 

article written before I was born.| to obtain practical results in our 

I quote but two paragraphs: rural schools. 

The Department is prepared to 
suggest radical changes in the manner 
of providing physical training in- 
struction in the elementary schools 
in the rural districts. There should 
be either an elimination or a reduc- 
tion in the number of conferences for 
the purpose of giving rural school 
teachers instruction in physical train- 


in living. The inequalities both of | in each case was only $800, the per | 
burden and of educational provision | pupil cost was $800 a year. For the 
still remain. But with the increased | 15 pupils in average daily attendance | 
contribution on the part of the State, ™ these 15 schools the instructional 
the State should, if for no other than cost was $12,000 for the year. In the | 
economic reasons, take fresh notice fifty-two schools with an average 
of conditions, though the educational | daily attendance of two, the instruc- 
reasons are more imperative. The tional cost per pupil was $400. In the 
story of that letter of 1915 is repeated 167 schools with an average daily 
in statistics for 1920, which appear | attendance of three, the instructional 
in the report of the Assistant Com- ost at the minimum salary was $266 
missioner for Elementary Education @ pupil. In the 259 schools with an | 
just placed in my hands, as follows: og Pa I penne gga , . four, 
“In the supervisory districts of | pupil, In the 392 schools with an 
the State outside of the cities and the | average daily attendance of five, the | 
villages having a population of 4500 | instructional cost per pupil was $160. 
or over, there are 10,422 school This might be continued on thropgh 
buildings. This includes the rural the table. Not until ene seaae 
sections of the State and the villages 593 schools with an average daily 
which are the natural community | attendance of ten, where the instmuc- 
centers for these regions. Of these | tional cost per pupil was $80, dowe 
10,422 school buildings, 8600 are one-| reach a per pupil instructional ¢ost 
room rural schools. Of these 8600 | that is comparable with the per pupil 
schools, 3611 had an average daily instructional cost in the cities of the 
attendance of 10 pupils or less during | State. In other words, of tee meat 
the school year ending July 31, 1920. | one-room rural s chools, all extept 


possibly those with an average daily 
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“ By physical education is implied 
that kind of training which will im- 
| part that vigor to the whole body, 
which is necessary for the perform- 
/ance of all appropriate duties, and 
without which, there can be little 
hope of usefulness or happiness. 
This kind of training lies at the very 
foundation of all education. 


Average daily No. schools attendance of ten have an instruc- ing methods. The aid which the 
attendance tional cost per pupil so high that such | | “When the little child is sent to) State is now giving by way of teachers’ 
1 pupil 15 conditions would be almost prohibi- | school, he is too often put upon an/ quotas for physical training teachers 


tive in the larger villages and cities 


unnatural course, and a period of ought not to be taken away. All 
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2 pupils 52 f 

3 Sale 167 of the State.” ouflecing ey _ —_ of + Gatiote should be required to give 

4 pupils 259 e may endure oug e. physical training instruction. 

5 canis 392 FE cage Sy ochoel little ones can not study, neither can It should be noted that the physical 

6 pupils 430 | of three or five or seven must be | they receive much instruction at/ training program is of recent date. 

7 pupils 556 | maintained even at the greater ex- | once. They can not sit still, neither) Many other states have followed 

8 pupils 535 | pense per pupil or at an educational | should they do it; they were made New York in providing physical train- 

9 pupils 612 | disadvantage, but for most of them for action, and not the close confine- ing on somewhat the same basis as 

10 pupils 593 | there is a practicable solution and ment and restraint to which they are in this State. Educational authori- 
sometimes subjected. They must) ties in this State have looked upon 


it is the hope of this solution now 
cherished by farmers and schoolmen 
alike that will soon, I am confident, 
find it and write it in our education 
law as a new ending to an old story. 
Glimpses of it are given in the As- 
sistant Commissioner’s description of 
=" in which the solution has been 
oun 


| 

| 

| 

| have exercise; it is a law of their! our physical training policy as a 
Total 3611 | nature, and the voice of nature should proper one. The only defect has 
| they heed. Let these little omes, | been, as we understand it, in the ap- 
| then, have short lessons; let them | plication of it to rural communities. 
| have as much exercise as possible, 
| of the arms and other limbs in the 
| 


d let them have free- | Teachers of biology who have not received 
echooloom, an the “Suggestions for Teachers of Biology” 


“It is apparent that in many parts | 
of the State the school group is so 
small that the school activities can | 
not be properly = - A school | _ = 
with one, two, ee, four, or five | | dom in the open air in the school | 

pupils is not a school and can not | yards, and as often as possible; but | a pw Ray ee ny he - 
function as a school. A school with | J. H, F. The Colonnade of the State Education Building | always under the eye and direction copy. 








